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Bousseau's grave-digger. There are some sensible ideas in
it, but as the French write by the laws of fashion more
than by those of common sense, his rules are far from being
all practicable. As it is the ton too to talk agriculture, his
book concludes with it, as Bishop Berkeley's tar-water
ended with the Trinity. Two passages are very delightful.
Mons. Girardin, being a rigid classic, will tolerate nothing
but Grecian temples and domes. Spires, those most
graceful and picturesque of all elevations, he proscribes as
Gothic and barbarous, and thinks he has exploded them for
ever by this Brobdingnagian puerility: Us as$a$s>inent les
nuages*

His receipt for making rocks in your garden is not less
admirable: 'Take a mountain, break it into pieces with
a hammer, number the fragments and observe their ante-
cedent positions: place them in their original order, cover
the junctures with mould: plant ivy and grass and weeds,
which will hide the fractures, and so you may have a cart-
load of Snowdon. or Penmenmaur in the middle of your
bowling-green, and no soul will suspect that it did not
grow there/

Like the Abbe de Lisle he is fond too of erecting cenotaphs
to heroes and patriots, which with the French rage imitating
whatever is the vogue of the hour would convert their
enclosures into churchyards, and Vestris would have a statue
as well as Turenne. But we have no right to laugh at
France; Vestris was a greater idol here than at Pariia;
Garrick's funeral was ten times more attended than Lord
Chatham's, and Mrs. Siddons has obliterated General
Elliot:

I mmo et mtgas tecum meclitare canoras!
That is, you may play on your celestinette, mend our
gardens or the constitution, and the first singer or dancer
will efface all your vigils in a moment, as much as if younviUe,
